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which he endured affliction. He was the medieval Job. It is 
true that he was a good and generous man even in his pagan state, 
as Placidas, but he was by no means so remarkable for his liber- 
ality as for several other Christian virtues. He was the type, above 
all, of patience in suffering, and in the low estate to which he fell 
through no fault of his own. I am writing without opportunity 
to consult books, but I am very sure that Mr. Jenkins has been 
misled by casual sentences that have no great significance in the 
legend. A namesake of St. Eustace in the fourteenth century, when 
playfully alluding to his patron as Deschamps was doing, would be 
certain to regard him in the essential aspect of his humility: the 
high-born Roman who was content to become a servant at a wayside 
inn. " I am the patient and humble Eustace," says Deschamps. 
" Take what Clifford may bring you from my pen, but judge its 
poor worth with indulgence." 

I am inclined to believe that the spirit of the ballade, as revealed 
in the line discussed, may have some bearing on another verse 
(!)), on which Mr. Jenkins comments at length. Deschamps 
was very far from boasting at the moment ; he was not in the mood 
to call attention to the merits of his own tongue, as Mr. Jenkins 
would have us believe. He was certainly not being so tactless as 
to say to Chaucer " that the perfect French of de Lorris and de 
Meun had necessarily suffered in translation." He was merely 
being a little learned, and referring to French as " la langue Pan- 
dras." To my mind, at least, Toynbee's explanation carries con- 
viction, while that adopted from Hoepffner by the latest commen- 
tator seems ingenious rather than correct. 

Gordon Hall Gerould. 

Washington, D. 0. 



Boccaccio's Filocolo and the Annunciation 

In the Filocolo, as is well known, Boccaccio follows on the whole 
the narrative of the Cantare di Fiorio e Biancifiore, 1 which itself 
is probably derived from a French source. Nevertheless, not satis- 
fied with what he calls the " fabulosi parlari degli ignoranti," 2 he 
undertakes to lend to the simple tale of Floire and Blancheflor a 
grandiose significance. In the lofty tone of Milton, who invokes 
the Heavenly Muse, and announces that he will sing of 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rime, 

Boccaccio calls upon the gods for help, and declares that he will be 
the first to treat his subject adequately. He then proceeds to try 

1 Vineenzo Crescini's edition, Bologna (1889-1899), i, 462. See H. Hau- 
vette, Boccace (1914), pp. 64 ff. 
"Filocolo (1829 ed.), p. 7. 
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to embellish his narrative by a process which may be considered as 
twofold: (1) he borrows heavily from the literature of Greek and 
Roman antiquity, and from the Scriptures; (2) he endeavors to 
impose an epic form upon his romance. 

Boccaccio's borrowings from classical literature have already 
received considerable attention from critics, and the same thing is 
true of his rather grotesque attempt to turn his romance into an 
epic. On the other hand, his borrowings from the Scriptures have 
received less attention than they deserve, although the grandilo- 
quent use of Scriptural language in his writings was in perfect 
accord with the Italian literary tradition of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

In the Filocolo the most notable conglomeration of Scriptural 
references occurs in the account of the conversion of Florio and of 
Biancofiore by Ilario — an account, by the way, which is almost 
entirely invented by Boccaccio, the Cantor e indicating with eight 
lines what Boccaccio expands into a whole book. 3 

It is not surprising, furthermore, to observe that Lelio is com- 
pared to the lamb of God which was slain for the salvation of tbe 
world : " e ricordandosi dell'annunzio fatto loro, che tal volta con- 
venia che uno morisse per salvamento di tutto il popolo, etc. . ." 4 
Moreover Florio, like Job, curses the day when he was born : " Ora 
fosse quel giorno ancora a venire, ne giammai venisse, etc. . . ." 6 

In every case, it should be remembered, the Scriptural allusion 
is dragged, into the romance by Boccaccio without any artistic 
justification whatever. 

In the light of these facts, let us turn to a divergence in the 
text of the Filocolo from that of the Cantare which Crescini does 
not attempt to explain. 6 According to Boccaccio's version, at the 
beginning of the story, Lelio, being childless, goes into the temple 
to pray to S. Giacomo for a child to be born to him. As a result, 
the saint appears to him that night, announcing that God has 
granted his prayer. 7 

The first chapter of Luke's Gospel bears a striking resemblance 
to the passage in the Filocolo. "We are told there that Zacharias 
and Elisabeth, like Lelio and Giulia Topazia, have had no child. 
To Zacharias, who has been attending to his duties as a priest in 
the temple, an angel of the Lord appears, announcing to him: 
" Thy prayer is heard ; and thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a 
son. . . ." 8 

Boccaccio is not the only author to inject the story of the Annun- 
ciation into the romance of Floire and Blancheflor. In a Spanish 

3 Cf. Crescini, op. tit., I, 446-447. 

4 Filocolo, I, 50. ''Ibid., I, 257. 

See V. Crescini, op. tit., pp. 105, 106. 

''Filocolo, i, 16. s Lnke, I, v. 13. 
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version an angel appears twice; furthermore, it is to Topazia, 9 not 
to Lelio, that he comes. We may recall that in Luke's Gospel there 
are also two angel visitors — one appearing to Zacharias, to foretell 
the birth of John the Baptist, the other to Mary, to prophesy the 
birth of Christ. The double apparition, which in the Spanish 
version has no point, becomes logical when traced to the Scriptures. 
If we accept the hypothesis of a Scriptural origin for the story 
of the angelic apparition in the Filocolo, another difficulty noted 
by Crescini will be cleared up. Florio, describing to Ilario the 
pagan rites which he had been accustomed to observe before his 
conversion to Christianity, says that they consist of burning fires 
before the altars of the gods. 10 As Crescini remarks, the Christian 
Lelio also, praying to S. Giacomo, promises to alluminare i suoi 
altari di devoli fuochi. 11 This apparent contradiction is again ex- 
plained by the first chapter of Luke's Gospel, which states that Zach- 
arias, " according to the custom of the priest's office," had as his 
lot to bum incense when he went into the temple with the Lord. 12 

Olin H. Moore. 

University of Illinois. 



Notes on Old English Lexicography 

Toller, in his Supplement to the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
records from Cockayne's Narrathmcvlae the word cannon, which, 
he says, "seems to" represent Lat. coenum," the reading in the 
parallel passage from MS. Cott. Nero D vm being: palus sicca 
et ceno habimdans. In Hilka's text, 1 however, and in Kiibler's 
edition 2 we have : Palus erat sicca et canna abundans (ms. ccc. 
Oxon. 82 : canna habundans) ; and in the Bamberg MS., E in, 14, 
edited by P. Pfister, 3 the reading is: Invenimus paludem siccam, 
quae habebat carinas multas. There can be little doubt, accordingly, 
that the word cannon represents the Latin carina, -ae; ' a reed, 
cane.' 

Under Faru, Toller suggests: IV. a means of transport (?), 
carriage or beast of burden : — \onne tvaes pridde healf \usend mula 
fie \a seamas tvcegon, and sxx. pusenda eal (a second I has been 

9 See Crescini. op. cit., I, 116, n. 1. S. Luke relates the appearance of 
Gabriel to Mary in v. 26. 

10 Filocolo, ii, 308. See Crescini, op. cit., I, 454, note 1. 

11 Filocolo, i, 15. 
"Luke, i, v. 8. 

1 Zur Aleocandersage, Breslau, 1909; p. xi, 1. 232. 

' Inli Valeri Res Qestae Alexandri Macedonia, Leipzig, 1888; p. 205, 1. 6. 
3 Kleine Texte sum Alexanderroman, in Sammlung Vulgarlateinischer 
Texte iv, Heidelberg, 1910; p. 29, 1. 38. 



